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“The League of Nations ranks as the most important 
change in the modern world. As sure as the sun will 
rise the day will come when our cause will be trium- 
phant and stand as the cornerstone of peace and human 
happiness. Our triumphs may not come for ten years 
or for twenty years, but as sure as we sit here the time 
will come when our efforts will be justified.” 

GENERAL JAN SMUTS. 

“The League in the political field and the Court 
in the judicial field have been rendering the best 
service in the cause of peace known to the history of 
civilization ; incomparably the best.” 

ELIHU ROOT. 
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“Tf God now wills the removal! of.a great wrong, 
and wills also that we of the North as well as you of 
the South shall pay sorely for our complicity in that 
wrong, impartial history will find therein new cause 
to attest and revere the judgment and goodness of 


God.” ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 
“Though the cause ef evil prosper, yet ’tis truth alone 
is strong; 


Though her portion be the scaffold, and upon the 
throne be wrong, 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim 
unknown 

Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above 
his own.” 


“Ss 
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“Christ of the Andes,” Christ of Everywhere, 
Great lover of the hills, the open air, 

And patient lover of impatient men > 
Who blindly strive and sin and strive again,— 
Thou Living Word, larger than any creed, 
Thou Love Divine, uttered in human deed,— 
Oh, teach the world, warring and wandering still_— 
Thy way of Peace, the footpath of Good Will! 


—Henry van Dyke. 
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“If the lowly Nazarene should return to earth, come 
to our shores and make application for citizenship, he 
would be denied on account of the doctrine of peace 
and righteousness which he advocated and for which 


Norris. 
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__ he suffered death on the cross.”—Senator George ~~ 
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The League of Nations—A Parliment 
of Mankind Evolving 


Ten years ago this month the League of Nations 
came into being. Woodrow Wilson had battled his way 
through intrigue, indifference, political opportunism, 
the spirit of revenge and traditionalism to win it. The 
peace conference had been dominated by the spirit of 
Clemenceau, and back of the “Tiger” was the potent 
infiuence of Foch, the warrior, demanding “security” 
in the old military terms. Clemenceau thought of 
France only and had no faith in good will. Foch began 
his career fighting the German invader; he was finish- 
ing it with a victory and had no faith in anything but 
force when dealing with a foe. Lloyd George was still 
under the spell of the war mind and had made political 
alliance with the Tories. He says Clemenceau “gave” 
Woodrow Wilson the League covenant to satisfy the 
“professor,” while he took the Saar and the Rhine- 
land and fixed an economic death sentence upon Ger- 
many. Lloyd George himself was enforcing the eco- 
nomic blockade upon the defeated and prostrate na- 


tion, starving its women and children, and was carv- 


ing out the better portion of the German colonies for 
the British imperial platter. War psychology sat at 
the head of the table at Versailles; it was less a peace 
conference than a conference of the victors. President 
Wilson’s one hope was to get the covenant of the 
League of Nations rooted into the settlement in the 
faith that it would serve as a constructive, meliorating 
and mediating force as time cooled war tempers and 

_ the more benign forces of reason and constructive 
-world-building began to emerge from under the enmi- 
_. ties of war. Behind him stood such potent names as” 
those of General Jan Smuts, Lord Robert Cecil and 


Barnes 


or 


Edouard Benes. Clemenceau’s career ended with his 
hymn of hate at Versailles, Lloyd George’s career 
went into eclipse with his Tory coalition and the mere 
reading of Foch’s opinion in the French Chamber of 
Deputies the other day was deplored and denounced 
as political unwisdom by Briand. Lord Robert Cecil is, 
next to Ramsay MacDonald the pacifist, the most 
potent force in British foreign policy. Edouard Benes 
is the strongest single personality influencing the trend 
of things in the Balkans, the historic war center of 
Europe. General Smuts is a world figure—the tallest 
that emerges from among the military chieftains of 
the war. Woodrow Wilson slowly arises from the 
debris of partisan hate, war psychology and the ebb 
tides in which war engulfed the reign of his idealism. 
The League, the work of his hands, gathers strength, 
and as General Smuts said, his name will be written 
as far above all others of this period as the League 
arises above all else in the making of the world of 
tomorrow. 


A SMALL BEGINNING— 
A POTENT BEING 

Ten years ago there gathered in the Clock Room 
at Quai D’Orsay a small group of men sent by their 
political superiors to inaugurate the League of Nations. 
The prime ministers were not there and the proceed- 
ings were formal, the speeches were stilted, the news- 
paper men were sceptical and the session lasted only 
an hour and a half. The net positive result was the 
appointment of an unimportant boundary commission, 
but the League was born. The European official family 
was not jubilant over the newcomer, but here it was 
and official good faith demanded that it be provided 
for. It had a name and a beginning and within it 
was the spark of a vitality, which, properly nourished, 
would make it the thing men of good will had dreamed 
about. for half a millenium—a parliament of mankind, 
a federation of the world. What was written in its 
covenant mattered much less than did the fact of its 
being. It is told that a wealthy, globe-trotting woman 
came to Switzerland, even as all travelers do, and hav- 
ing seen the Jungfrau, the great Rhone glacier and all 
the rest, bethought herself of the League of Nations 
also as one of the things the world talked about. So 
she went to see it, but came away saying deprecatingly, 
“Why, it’s nothing but atable and a dozen chairs,” 


In the words of the street she had “said a mouthful.” ~ 


For the first time in the six thousand years of inter- 
se 


national history there is a “table” set in the midst of 
the nations to which they may comer, nay must come, 
and consider together ways and means to avoid that 
fractracidal strife that has made so much of history 
a tragedy. Earl Grey said that such a council table 
two weeks before the fateful days of late July, 1914, 
would have prevented the world war. That council 
table is the active ¢enter of the League and it is a sym- 
bol of the larger and even more potent fact of world 
organization. The Assembly, which was to meet “from 
time to time,” has become the clearing house for the 
judgments of mankind on the making of peace. It 
meets as regularly in the early days of September as 
does the congress of this union of states in the early 
days of December. There the small nations have a 
voice and on occasion that voice has proven a power 
to direct the judgments of the Council and to veer 
the policies of power from the imperial toward the 
commonweal. When it meets thousands come from 
the ends of the earth to look on and the press gallery 
numbers as many as does the chamber of the Assem- 
bly. Back of both Assembly and Council is the perma- 
nent Secretariat, always in session, a watch tower and 
a signal station for the stormy political world, the 
focal center for all those associations and organiza- 
tions that cutivate understanding, and the clearing 
house for international action. General Smuts said as 
he landed in New York the other day, “The League 
of Nations ranks as the most important change in the 
history of the modern world.” Elihu Root says it is 
“rendering the best service in the cause of peace known 
to the history of civilization—incomparably the best.” 


THE LEAGUE GATHERS POWER— 
WITH TIME AND TRIAL 

The thing conceived in the hopes of mankind 
through centuries did not spring into being full- 
formed, like Juno from great Jove’s head; it began, 
like all life, in embryo, and it gathers power with time 
and experience. We began as a confederation of states, | 
suspicious of one another and destined to settle dif- 
ferences in blood after almost a century of national 
existence. Practically every great nation in the world, 
and many of the smaller ones, are federations, and 
they are evolutions that required much time for their 
consolidation into stable, unitary governments. If the © 

League of Nations becomes a real parliament of man- 
| kind in one hundred years it will have outstripped 

the history of great nations in the making, taking into 


consideration its great meaning and the fact that it 
crosses the barriers of geography, language, national 
tradition and all the rest. It will have to experiment 
its way into power and usefulness, because even the 
great federations of states can offer no model for the 
federation of a world in which cultures differ, progress 
is uneven and no super-state is desired. 

The first decade of its history is but a day in the 
history of nations. But. in that short time it has gath- 
ered practically all the great international organiza- 
tions under its aegis and inaugurated new ones more 
potent than the old. It has become the focal point for 
international discussion and much of international 
action. It has, says Arthur Henderson, British For- 
eign Secretary, on at least seven occasions settled 
peaceably disputes that might have led to war; it has 
abolished secret treaties and instituted the Mandate 
System for colonial governments; it has organized in- 
ternational co-operation for the abolition of slavery, to 
control the narcotic drug trade, to put an end to the 
traffic in women and children and to fight epidemic 
diseases in the backward sections of the earth. It 
would require a large volume to tell the whole story. 
A brief rescript will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


THE POWER OF THE LEAGUE LIES 
IN CO-OPERATION, PREVENTION AND MEDIATION 

Just as most illness could be avoided by the practice 
of preventive medicine, so most wars could be avoided 
by the practice of preventive international co-opera- 
tion. That the League will be able, im due time, to do. 
Its mediating function has, during this first decade, 
been its most useful. When Mussolini took Corfu it 
sent him back home and procured settlement without 
Greece striking back. When Finland and Sweden fell 
out over the Aaland Islands, it mediated a peaceful 
settlement. When Greek soldiers crossed the Bulgarian 
border in battle line, it forced them back and mediated 
the settlement in Bulgaria’s favor. When Bolivia and 
Paraguay were mobolizing their armies it induced 
them to “stack arms,” and an age-long dispute is in 
process of peaceful, because judicial, settlement. When. 
Russia and China fell out over the Manchurian railway 
it could have intervened, and would no doubt have 
succeeded in setting up judicial machinery for settle- 
ment, had it not been for the position of the United 
States in the matter. We alone of the great neutral 
powers interested in the Far Eastern question were 
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outside its councils, and we had assumed the initiative 
under the Pact of Paris. Our efforts were in vain, as 
Russia’s reply demonstrated, and the Pact was power- 
less because it had no machinery of adjudication, but 
the League’s Council feared to intervene because we 
were outside its councils. 

Radical proponents of the Pact of Paris, and many 
American opponents of our entrance into the League 
have objected to it because sanctions for the use of 
police power are granted if efforts to procure concilia- 
tion, investigation and arbitration fail. This means 
that if some government refused to live up to the cove- 
nant and became a wilful aggressor, the others could 
take measures to coerce it as a disturber of the peace 
of the world. This right has never been used. In fact 
it would probably prove unusable and is looked upon 
as a dead letter. Now the British Labor government 
has proposed that the renunciation clauses of the Pact 
be put into the covenant of the League. That will give 
the League the absolute moral quality of the Pact and 
it will help save the Pact from both the vague gen- 
eralizations of an uninstrumented treaty and the dead- 
ly admission that any nation can make war by declar- 
ing it to be in self-defense. 

The League is teaching the nations to co-operate. 
Perhaps its most potent arm today is the work of those 
committees that mobilize the world-wide forces of 
good will for social reform. Through this work the 
peoples learn how to act together. It gathers strength 
asit grows. If mentike MacDonald, Briand, Benes and 
Stressman can be kept in the leadership it will gather 
momentum rapidly as the most benign constructive 
power in the world making for peace. If President 
Hoover would undertake the task he could lead the 
United States into its councils, and that would put him 


_ into the company of the glorious in the history of the 


world that must learn to live in peace. We repeat— 
for a thousand years to come all roads to peace must 
lead to Geneva. 


HERBERT HOOVER ON THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 
From an address delivered at Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, October 2, 1919: : 
“The men of vision at the peace conference were 


steadfast for certain dominant ideals that mark this 


conference apart from all others; first, that this settle- 
ment should remove as many of the immediate causes 
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of war as possible by destroying enemy domination 
over other races; second, by establishing the new gov- 
ernments on a democratic basis so that wars should 
not be made by autocracies for the profit of their class; 
third, that there should be established a world council 
—the League.” 

“In such a League these newly-liberated peoples 
could find some measures of protection from invasion. 
Here, with the stimulation of the world conscience 
awakened by this war, there could be hope that the 
wrongs among other peoples could be brought for dis- 
cussion and negotiation. Here, if aggression were un- 
dertaken, the public opinion of the world could be 
enlightened and the aggressor could be made an out- 
cast from the society of the civilized nations. Thus 
only could something constructive be done to end war.” 

“This is an aspiration which has been rising in the 
hearts of all the world. It has become an insistence 
in the minds of all those in the world to whom the 
lives of our sons are precious, to all those to whom 
civilization is a thing to be safeguarded, and all those 
who see no hope for the amelioration of the misery of 
those who toil if Peace cannot be maintained. To 
form a League of Nations for this purpose has been 
proposed by the leaders of both our great parties time 
and again. It has been proposed by leading spirits in 
all civilized nations. It belongs to no one man. It 
comes from the heart and mind of the world.” 


Not A MILITARY 
ALLIANCE 

“T have always regarded it as a mistake that this 
was called a “League,” for the term smacks of military 
alliance. It is, in fact, a council of nations that re- 
quires in all important matters unanimous decision. 
The major provisions of this council look toward dis- 
armament,.and provision of place and time for negotia- 
tion and arbitration of quarrels. Its most potent 
weapon is the determination of the rights and wrongs 
of international quarrels, and the enlightenment of 
the world upon them, and by consequence the moral 
isolation of the aggressor. If this fails, its second 
weapon is the boycott, the most potent force in the 
world today, the force that more than any other 
brought Germany to her knees.” 

“The League agrees that military force may be used 
in defense against invasion of one country by another, 


but in this, as in other things, unanimous consent is_ 


required, and, the consent must mean the United States 
ual» Dea 


Congress on our side. From my own experience, I 
believe that the discussion, negotiation, arbitration, 
enlightenment of public opinion, leading to the moral 
isolation of an outcast, will be all sufficient, coupled 
with the knowledge that other weapons exist. The 
hope which I, as an independent observer, have placed 
in the League is that it will fovever relieve the United 
States of the necessity to again send a single soldier 
outside of our boundaries.” 


OPPONENTS OF LEAGUE 
DISAGREE 


“The opponents of the League are of many conflict- 
ing voices. There are those who truly wish this experi- 
ment in the promotion and preservation of human lib- 
erty to be tried; they, however, wish the details altered 
and have fears that the details agreed upon may them- 
selves involve us in war. Others believe that the 
interest of the United States lies in keeping out of 
all international action. Others believe that the old 
game of arms is the best promoter of civilization; still 
others oppose it from disappointment that all the ills 
of the world were not corrected at this one session of 
the nations. But few of them acknowledge that this 
terrible upheaval and its aftermath of conflicting eco- 
nomic, social and political forces has endangered the 
stability of the world for years to come.” 

“Those who formulated the League did not expect 
that it would furnish an overnight solution to all un- 
corrected international wrongs or the disruption of 
these unloosened forces. They did not expect that by 
degrees there would be a definite alignment of opinion 
in the world that would make these wrongs less and 
that could in great measure restrain the actual out- 
breaks of war, and give the world time to heal its 
- wounds. Even the Sermon on the Mount did not wholly 
regenerate the world. We hear the cry that the League 
obligates that our sons be sent to fight in foreign lands. 
Yet the very intent and structure of the League is to 
prevent war. There is no obligation for the United 
States to engage in military operations or to allow 
any interference with our internal affairs without the 
full consent of our representatives in the League. If 
there is any danger that we should be charged with 
an obligation to go to war, either direct or implied, 
without the full consent and approval of Congress, 
I believe the President will be the first to agree to an 
interpretation that this cannot be.” 


pee 


THE LEAGUE A PEACE, 
Not A MILITARY FORCE 

“The League is founded expressly in the attempt to 
secure the specific settlement of these questions with- 
out military force. To me, every line of it is the com- 
plete negation of militarism. During the course of 
negotiations in Paris one fact stood out with regard 
to the League. Its opposition there arose entirely from 
the representatives of the old militaristic regimes and 
from the reactionaries of the world in general. They 
saw in it truly the undermining of militarism. They 
had the vision to see, and even openly to state, that it 
would mean the ultimate abandonment of military 
force in the world. For they, as of old, contend that 
without the exercise of military power there is no hope 
of the maintenance of human efficiency or control of 
the masses.” 

“All wars hitherto have been settled on the basis of 
trying to create a balance of military strength by 
throwing peoples into various groups of equal military 
weight, the balance of power. It would have been im- 
possible to give liberty to the score of new nations of 
militarily weak yet liberty-loving people, without the 
League to safeguard them from invasion. Beyond 
this, every attempt to set up this balance hitherto has 
ultimately crashed in war, for its essence is militarism. 
The creation of the League brought new hope; if the 
League fails, these new liberated nations must fall, for 
the world must readjust itself to the old balance-of- 
power theory and great wars will result from this 
realignment.” 

“TI paid a recent visit to many of the capitals of the 
new states and the first anxious question of their 
officials was, ‘Will America ratify the League’? Their 
invariable statement was that without it-their only 
course was the hopeless effort to arm themselves 
against stronger neighbors; to do it in the midst of 
misery; to endeavor to set up groups and military 
alliances—all the old treadmill of oppression of arms 
and ultimate war.” 


THE ROAD TO PEACE LIES IN 
CO-OPERATION, NoT ISOLATION > 

“We cannot fiddle while Rome burns. The Allies 
may themselves ratify this treaty without us, and thus 
assemble a council of nations of their own in an en- 
deavor to solve the problems of Europe. It would bea 
council of Europe, and in the midst of these terrible 
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times—considering the debts they owe to us, the mate- 
rial they must have from us or starve—I would rather 
that we be represented therein lest it become a League 
of Europe against the western hemisphere. A peace 
without us means more army and navy for us, with the 
old treadmill of taxes, and dangers for us.” 

“It is true we are not loved by certain classes of 
people, some of them among our former allies. It is 
untrue, however, to say that the masses of any nation 
now hate us. It is still more untrue to say that the 
newly-liberated peoples look to us with other than con- 
viction that our moral leadership is their only hope. 
We are not loved by any military class, whether in the 
allied or enemy countries. Our whole object has been 
to destroy their calling, to undermine their class. The 
great masses of burdened people, however, look for us 
to support this one hope of relief from domination, 
from the burdens and misery of arms and war.” 

“Neither the gospel of hate nor the gospel of unpre- 
paredness is the road to peace. The true road lies in 
every effort to remove the causes of war, not in tear- 
ing down such structures of peace as we have, nor in 
blindness to present dangers. Those who think we can 
isolate ourselves seem to ignore the fact that modern 
communication has shortened our distance from our 
neighbors from a month to an hour._A vast amount of 
our civilization, and the daily improvements of life 
that come to our people, are the products of the ideas 
and intelligence and labor of our neighbors. If we be- 
lieve we can see our neighbors return to another thirty 
years’ war through the breakdown of this treaty, and 
we still maintain our progress, it is the egotism of 
insanity.” ee 2 
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WHETHER WE WILL oR NOT, 


_WE ARE ENTANGLED IN THE WORLD 


“We are an overseas people and we are dependent 
upon Europe for market for the surplus products of 
our farmers and laborers. Without order in Europe 


we will at best have business depression, unemploy- — 


ment, and all their train of troubles. With renewed 
disorganization in Europe, social diseases and anarchy 
thrive, and we are infected by every social wind that 


blows from Europe. We are forced to interest our- 


selves in the welfare of the world if we are to thrive. 


- There is no American who has spent the last ten 


months in Europe who does not pray that we should 


- get out of entanglement in the sordid selfishness, the 


passions, the misery of the world. Our expansion over- 
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seas has entangled us for good or ill, and I stand for 
an honest attempt to join with Europe’s better spirits 
to prevent these entanglements from involving us in 
war. We are not dealing with perfection; we are 
dealing with the lesser of evils. These are reasons of 
interest.” 

“There are also reasons of idealism, and true na- 
tional interest lies along the path of practical ideals. 
There are ideals in Europe. During the last 150 years 
a far larger proportion of our citizens than those of 
Europe have developed a new outlook on life—a dis- 
interested sense of justice, sympathy with the down- 
trodden. It was with the hope of ending war that we 
went into it. To fix peace in international law—that 
idea dominated our representatives in the Peace Con- 
ference. We have expended the lives of our sons and an 
enormous portion of our wealth, hoping to see these 
ends made secure. For us to refuse to enter into a 
joint attempt with the well-thinking sections of a large 
part of the world to establish a continuing moral con- 
science against war is the utmost folly in our own 
interest.” 


AMERICA THE INSPIRATION 
OF DEMOCRACY 

‘“‘We have been the center and inspiration of democ- 
racy for a hundred years. We have given our sympa- 
thy and encouragement to every aspiration for self- 
government in all this time. We have from our expe- 
rience in its blessings believed it made for peace and 
well-being. We enjoy from it the highest standard ot 

_living in the world. We went to Europe with our best 
blood and our treasures,-and_ fought the attempt to 
impose autocracy on the world. We won.-We imposed 
democracy all over Europe. We set up a score of new 
democracies, and there are in many of them people 
of our own blood—in the Baltic, Polish and Slav races. 
Are we to refuse our counsels to these peoples now 
struggling to realize our own ideals? Curious as it 
may seem, this also embraces Germany itself.” 

“I am one of those who hold that this war would 
never have happened if the nations of Europe had ac- 
cepted the invitation of Sir Edward Grey to a confer- 
ence of civilians in July, 1914. I believe that if the 
intelligence of the world can be aggregated around a 
table, the pressures from these responsible men for a 
solution which will prevent the enormous loss of life 
_and the fabulous amount of human misery created by 
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war will be such that no body of decent men in these 
times can resist it. We have now seen the most ter- 
rible five years of history because the reactionaries of 
Europe refused to come into a room to discuss the wel- 
fare of humanity. From this mighty political, socia: 
and economic upheaval there has resulted a host ot 
outstanding problems which can breed war at any 
minute. The liberal world is asking us to come into a 
council to find solution for these things. That world és 
not asking for soldiers; it is asking for our economic 
and moral weight, our idealism, and our disinterested 
sense of justice.” 


WOODROW WILSON’S EXPOSITION OF THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


From his last great address, delivered at Pueblo, 
September 25, 1919: 

“There is only one power to put behind the libera- 
tion of mankind, and that is the power of mankind. 
It is the power of the united moral forces of the world, 
and in the Covenant of the League of Nations the 
moral forces of the world are mobilized. For what pur- 
pose? Reflect, my fellow citizens, that the membership 
of this great League is going to include all the great 
fighting nations of the world, as well as the weak ones. 
And what do they unite for? They enter into a solemn 
promise to one another that they will never use their 
power against one another for aggression; that they 
never will interfere with the political independence ot 
a neighbor; that they will abide by the principle that 
great populations are entitled to determine their own 
destiny and that they will not interfere with that des- 
tiny; and that no matter what differences arise among 
them they wili never resort to war without first having 
done one or other of two things—either submitted the 
matter of controversy to arbitration, in which case 
they agree to abide by the result without question, or 
submitted it to the consideration of the council of the 


League of Nations, laying before that council all the ~ 


documents, all the facts, agreeing that the council can 
publish the documents and the facts to the whole world, 


agreeing that there shall be six months allowed for — 


the mature consideration of those facts by the council, 
and agreeing that at the expiration of the six months, 
even if they are not then ready to accept the advice 
of the council with regard to the settlement of the dis- 
pute, they will still not go to war ‘for another three 
months. In other words, they consent, no matter what 
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happens, to submit every matter of difference between 
them to the judgment of mankind, and just so cer- 
tainly as they do that, my fellow citizens, war will be 
in the far background, war will be pushed out of that 
foreground of terror in which it has kept the world for 
generation after generation, and men will know that 
there will be a calm time of deliberate counsel. The 
most dangerous thing for a bad cause is to expose it to 
the opinion of the world. The most certain way that 
you can prove that a man is mistaken is by letting all 
his neighbors know what he thinks, by letting all his 
neighbors discuss what he thinks, and if he is in the 
wrong you will notice that he will stay at home, he 
will not walk on the street. He will be afraid of the 
eyes of his neighbors. He will be afraid of their judg- 
ment of his character. He will know that his cause is 
lost unless he can sustain it by the arguments of right 
and of justice. The same law that applies to individ- 
uals applies to nations.” 


THE LEAGUE FOUNDED 
UPON AMERICAN PRINCIPLES 

But you say, ‘We have heard that we might be at 
a disadvantage in the League of Nations.’ Well, who- 
ever told you that either was deliberately falsifying or 
he had not read the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. I leave him the choice. I want to give you a 
very simple account of the organization of the League 
of Nations and let you judge for yourselves. It is a 
very simple organization. The power of the League, 
or rather the activities of the League, lie in two bodies. 


There is the council, which consists of one represen- 
—tative from-each of t 


; he-principal allied and associated 
powers—that is to say, the United States, Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Japan, along with four 
other representatives of smaller powers chosen out 
of the general body of the membership of the League. 
The council is the source of every active policy of the 
League, and no active policy of the League can be 
adopted without a unanimous vote of the council. That 
is explicitly stated in the Covenant itself. Does it not 
evidently follow that the League of Nations can adopt 
no policy whatever without the consent of the United 
States ? The. affirmative vote of the representative of 
the United States is necessary in every case.” . 
“Let uS Sweep aside.all this language of jealousy. 
Let us be big enough to know the facts and to wel- 
come the facts, because the facts are based upon the 
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principle that America has always fought for, namely, 
the equality of self-governing peoples, whether they 
were big or little—not counting men, but counting 
rights, not counting representation, but counting the!’ 
purpose of that representation. When you hear an 
opinion quoted you do not count the number of persons 
who hold it; you: ask, ‘Who said that?) You weigh 
opinions, you do not count them, and the beauty of 
all democracies is that every voice can be heard, every 
voice can have its effect, every voice can contribute to 
the general judgment that is finally arrived at. That is 
the object of democracy. Let us accept what America 
has always fought for, and accept it with pride that 
America showed the way and made the proposal. I 
do not mean that America made the proposal in this 
particular instance; I mean that the principle was an 
American principle, proposed by America.” 


THE HEART OF THE COVENANT Is 
GUARANTEE OF NATIONAL INTEGRITY 


“When you come to the heart of the Covenant, my 
fellow citizens, you will find it in-article ten, and I am 
very much interested to know that the other things 
have been blown away like bubbles. There is nothing 
in the other contentions with regard to the League of 
Nations, but there is something in article ten that you 
ought to realize and ought to accept or reject. Article 
ten is the heart of the whole matter. What is article 
ten? I never am certain that I can from memory give 
a literal repetition of its language, but I am sure that 
I can give an exact interpretation of its meaning. Arti- 
cle ten provides that every member of the League cove- 
nants-to respect and preserve the territorial integrity 
and existing political independence of every other 


_ member of the League as against external aggression. 
Not against internal disturbance. There was not a 
“man at that table who did not admit the sacredness 


of the right of self-determination, the sacredness of 
the right of any body of people to say that they would 
not continue to live under the Government they were 
then living under, and under article eleven of the Cove- 
nant they are given a place to say whether they will 
live under it or not. For following article ten is article 
eleven, which makes it the right of any member of the 
League at any time to call attention to anything, any- 
where, that is likely to disturb the peace of the world 
or the good understanding between nations upon which 
the peace of the world depends.” .. . 
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“But you will say, ‘What is the second sentence of 
article ten? That is what gives very disturbing 
thoughts.’ The second sentence is that the council of 
the League shall advise what steps, if any, are neces- 
sary to carry out the guaranty of the first sentence, 
namely, that the members will respect and preserve 
the territorial integrity and political independence of 
the other members. I do not know any other meaning 
for the word ‘advise’ except ‘advise.’ The council ad- 
vises, and it cannot advise without the vote of the 
United States. Why gentlemen should fear that the 
Congress of the United States would be advised to do 
something that it did not want to do I frankly cannot 
imagine, because they cannot even be advised to do 
anything unless their own representative has partici- 
pated in the advice. It may be that that will impair 
somewhat the vigor of the League, but, nevertheless, 
the fact is so, that we are not obliged to take any ad- 
vice except our own, which to any man-who wants 
to go his own course is a very satisfactory state of 
affairs. Every man regards his own advice as best, 
and I dare say every man mixes his own advice with 
some thought of his own interest. Whether we use it 
wisely or unwisely, we can use the vote of the United 
States to make impossible drawing the United States 
ints any enterprise that she does not care to be drawn 
into.” 


A SOLEMN AGREEMENT FoR 
THE PEACE OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


“Yes, article ten strikes at the taproot of war. Arti- 
cle ten is a statement that the very things that have 
always been sought in imperialistic wars are hence- 
forth forgone by every ambitious nation in the world. 
I would have felt very lonely, my fellow countrymen, 
and I would have felt very much disturbed if, sitting 
at the peace table in Paris, I had supposed that I was 
expounding my own ideas. Whether you believe it 
or not, I know the relative size of my own ideas; I 
know how they stand related in bulk and proportion 
to the moral judgments of my fellow countrymen, and 
I proposed nothing whatever at the peace table at 
Paris that I had not sufficiently certain knowledge em- 
bodied the moral judgment of the citizens of the 
United States.” : 

“It reassures me and fortifies my position to find 


how before I went over men whose judgment the ~ 


United States has often trusted were of exactly the 


Same opinion that I went abroad to express. -Here is 
something I want to read from Theodore Roosevelt: 

“<The one effective move for obtaining peace is by 
an agreement among all the great powers in which 
each should pledge itself not only to abide by the de- 
cisions of a common tribunal, but to back its decisions 
by force. The great civilized nations should combine 
by solemn agreement in a great world league for the 
peace of righteousness; a court should be established. 
A changed and implified Hague court would meet the 
requirements, composed of representatives from each 
nation, whose representatives are sworn to act as 
judges in each case and not in a representative ca- 
pacity.’ Now there is article ten. He goes on and 
Says this: “The nations should agree on certain rights 
that should not be questioned, such as territorial integ- 
rity, their right to deal with their domestic affairs, 
and with such matters as whom they should admit to 
citizenship. All such guarantee each of their number 
in possession of these rights.’ ” 


THE SENATE 
WAS CONSULTED 


“The Covenant in another portion guarantees to the 
members the independent control of their domestic 
questions. There is not a leg for these gentlemen to 
stand on when they say that the interests of the United 
States are not safeguarded in the very points where 
we are most sensitive. You do not need to be told 
again that the Covenant expressly says that nothing 
in this covenant shall be construed as affecting the 
validity of the Monroe doctrine, for example. You 
could not be more explicit than that. And every point 
of interest is covered, partly for one very interesting 
reason. This is not the first time that the Foreign 


~ Relations Committee of the Senate of the United 


States has read and considered this covenant. I brought 
it to this country in March last in a tentative, provis- 
ional form, in practically the form that it now has, 
with the exception of certain additions which I shall 
mention immediately. I asked the Foreign Relations 
Committees of both Houses to come to the White House 


and we spent a long evening in the frankest discussion 


of every portion that they wished to discuss. They 


made certain specific suggestions as to what should be 


ae 


contained in this document when it was to be revised. 

1 carried those suggestions to Paris, and every one of 

them ‘was adopted. What more could I have done? 
Ryan wre 


What more could have been obtained? The very mat- 
ters upon which these gentlemen were most concerned 
were, the right of withdrawal, which is now expressly 
stated ; the safeguarding of the Monroe doctrine, which 
is now accomplished; the exclusion from action by the 
League of domestic questions, which is now accom- 
plished. All along the line, every suggestion of the 
United States was adopted after the Covenant had 
been drawn up in its first form and had been published 
for the criticism of the world. There is a very true 
sense in which I can say this is a tested American 
document.” fog 

“If we do not go in, my fellow citizens, think of the 
tragedy of that result—the only sufficient guaranty to 
the peace of the world withheld! Ourselves drawn 
apart with that dangerous pride which means that 
we shall be ready to take care of ourselves, and that 
means that we shall maintain great standing armies 
and an irresistible navy; that means we shall have 
the organization of a military nation; that means we 
shall have a general staff, with the kind of power that 
the general staff of Germany had; to mobilize this 
great manhood of the Nation when it pleases, all the 
energy of our young men drawn into the thought and 
preparation for war. What of our pledges to the men 
that lie dead in France? We said that they went over 
there not to prove the prowess of America or her readi- 
ness for another war, but to see to it that there never 
was such a war again. It always seems to make it 
dificult for me to say anything, my fellow citizens, 
when I think of my clients in this case. My clients are 
the children; my clients are the next generation. They 
do not know what promises and bonds I undertook 
when I ordered the armies of the United States to 
the soil of France, but I know, and I intend to redeem 
my pledges to the children; they shall not be sent upon 
a similar errand.” 


THERE ARE No ABSOLUTE GUARANTEES, 
BUT THE LEAGUE OFFERS THE BEST 


“You will say, ‘Is the League an absolute guaranty 
against war? No; I do.not know any absolute guar- 
anty against the errors of human judgment or the vio- 
lence of human passion, but I tell you this: With a 
cooling space of nine months for human passion, not 
much of tt will keep hot. I had a couple of friends who 
were in the habit of losing their tempers, and when 
they lost their tempers they were in the habit of using 


agar 
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very unparliamentary language. Some of their friends 
induced them to make a promise that they never would 
Swear inside the town limits. When the impulse next 
came upon them, they took a street car to go out of 
town to swear, and by the time they got out of town 
they did not want to swear. They came back con- 
vinced that they were just what they were, a couple 
of unspeakable fools, and the habit of getting angry 
and swearing suffered great inroads upon it by that 
experience. Now, illustrating the great by the small, 
that is true of the passions of nations. It is true of the 
passions of men however you combine them. Give 
them space to cool off. I ask you this: If it is not an 
absolute insurance against war, do you want no insur- 
ance at all? Do you want nothing? Do you want not 
only no probabliity that war will not recur, but the 
probability that it will recur? The arrangements of 
justice do not stand of themselves, my fellow citizens. 
The arrangements of this treaty are just, but they 
need the support of the combined power of the great 
nations of the word. And they will have that support. 
Now that the mists of this great question have cleared 
away, I believe that men will see the truth, eye to eye 
and face to face. There is one thing that the Ameri- 
can people always rise to and extend their hand to, 
and that is the truth of justice and of liberty and of 
peace. We have accepted that truth and we are going 
to be led by it, and it is going to lead us, and through 
us the world, out into pastures of quietness and peace 
such as the world never dreamed of before.” 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES IN THE 
COVENANT OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
: ARTICLE 8 
Reduction of Armaments _ 

1. The Members of the League recognize that the 
maintenance of peace requires the reduction of national 
armaments to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety and the enforcement by common action of inter- 
national obligations. 

2. The Council, taking account of the geographical 
situation and circumstances of each State, shall for- 
mulate plans for such reduction for the consideration 
and action of the several Governments. 

3. Such plans shall be subject to reconsideration 


and revision at least every 10 years. 


4, After these plans shall have been adopted by 


; ‘ the several Governments, the limits of armaments 
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therein fixed shall not be exceeded without the concur- 
rence of the Council. 

5. The Members of the League agree that the man- 
ufacture by private enterprise of munitions and imple- 
ments of war is open to grave objections. The Council 
shall advise how the evil effects attendant upon such 
manufacture can be prevented, due regard being had 
to the necessities of those Members of the League 
which are not able to manufacture the munitions and 
implements of war necessary for their safety. 

6. The Members of the League undertake to inter- 
change full and frank information as to the scale of 
their armaments, their military, naval and air pro- 
grams, and the condition of such of their industries 
as are adaptable to warlike purposes. 


ARTICLE 11 
Action in Case of War or Threat of War 

1. Any war or threat of war, whether immediately 
affecting any of the Members of the League or not, 
is hereby declared a matter of concern to the whole 
League, and the League shall take any action that may 
be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of 
nations. In case any such emergency should arise, the 
Secretary-General shall, on the request of any Mem- 
ber of the League, forthwith summon a meeting of 
the Council. 

2. It is also declared to be the friendly right of 
each Member of the League to bring to the attention of 
the Assembly or of the Council any circumstances 
whatever affecting international relations which 
threatens to disturb international peace or the good 
understanding between nations upon which peace de- 
pends. 

ARTICLE. 12 
Disputes to Be Submitted for Settlement _ 

1. The Members of the League agree that, if there 
should arise between them any dispute likely to lead 
to a rupture they will submit the matter either to arbi- 
tration or judicial settlement or to inquiry by the Coun- 
cil and they agree in no case to resort to war until 
three months after the award by the arbitrators or the 
judicial decision, or the report by the Council. 

2. In any case under this Article, the award of the 
arbitrators or the judicial decision shall be made 
within a reasonable time, and the report of the Coun- 
cil shall be made within six months after the sub- 
mission of the dispute. 
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ARTICLE 13 
Arbitration or Judicial Settlement 

1. The Members of the League agree that, when- 
ever any dispute shall arise between them which they 
recognize to be suitable for submission to arbitration 
or judicial settlement, and which can not be satisfac- 
torily settled by diplomacy, they will submit the whole 
subject-matter to arbitration or judicial settlement. 

2. Disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty, as 
to any question of international law, as to the existence 
of any fact which, if established, would constitute a 
breach of any international obligation, or as to the 
extent and nature of the reparation to be made for 
any such breach, are declared to be among those which 
are generally suitable for submission to arbitration or 
judicial settlement. 

3. For the consideration of any such dispute, the 
court to which the case is referred shall be the Perma- 
nent Court of International Justice, established in ac- 
cordance with Article 14, or any tribunal agreed on by 
the parties to the dispute or stipulated in any conven- 
tion existing between them. 

4. The Members of the League agree that they will 
carry out in full good faith any award or decision that 
may be rendered, and that they will not resort to war 
against a Member of the League which complies there- 
with. In the event of any failure to carry out such 
an award or decision, the, Council shall propose what 
steps should be taken to give effect thereto. 


ARTICLE 15 
Disputes Not Submitted to Arbitration or J udicial 
Settlement 

1. If there should arise between Members of the 
League any dispute likely to lead to a rupture, which 
is not submitted to arbitration or judicial settlement 
in accordance with Article 18, the Members of the 
League agree that they will submit the matter to the 
Council. Any party to the dispute may effect such 
submission by giving notice of the existence of tlie dis- 
pute to the Secretary-General, who will make all nec- 
essary arrangements for a full investigation and con- 
sideration thereof. 

2. For this purpose the parties to the dispute will 
communicate to the Secretary-General, as promptly as 
possible, statements of their case, with all the rele- 
vant facts and papers, and the Council may forthwith 
direct the publication thereof. 
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3. The Council shall endeavor to effect a settle- 
ment of the dispute and, if such efforts are successful, 
a statement shall be made public giving such facts and 
explanations regarding the dispute and the terms of 
settlement thereof as the Council may deem appro- 

riate. 
so 4. If the dispute is not thus settled, the Council, 
either unanimously or by a majority vote, shall make 
and publish a report containing a statement of the 
facts of the dispute and the recommendations which 
are deemed just and proper in regard thereto. 

5. Any Member of the League represented on the 
Council may make public a statement of the facts of 
the dispute and of its conclusions regarding the same. 

6. If a report by the Council is unanimously agreed 
to by the Members thereof other than the Representa- 
tives of one or more of the parties to the dispute, the 
Members of the League agree that they will not go to 
war with any party to the dispute which complies with 
the recommendations of the report. 

7. If the Council fails to reach a report which is 
unanimously agreed to by the members thereof, other 
than the Representatives of one or more of the parties 
to the dispute, the Members of the League reserve to 
themselves the right to take such action as they shall 
consider necessary for the maintenance of right and 
justice. 

8. If the dispute between the parties is claimed by 
one of them, and is found by the Council, to arise out 
of a matter which by international law is solely within 
the domestic jurisdiction of that party, the Council 
shall so report, and shall make no recommendation as 
to its settlement. 

ARTICLE 16 
Sanctions of Pacifie Settlement 

1. Should any Member of the League resort to war 
in disregard of its covenants under Articles 12, 18 or 
15, it-shall ipso facto be deemed to have committed an 
act of war against all other Members of the League, 
which hereby undertake immediately to subject it to 
the severance of all trade or financial relations, the 
prohibition of all intercourse between their nationals 
and the nationals of the covenant-breaking State, and 


the prevention of all financial, commercial or personal . 


intercourse between the nationals of the covenant- 
breaking State and the-nationals of any other State, 
whether a Member of the League or not. ’ 

2. It shall be the duty of the Council in such case 
to recommend to the several Governments concerned 
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what effective military, naval or air force the Mem- 
bers of the League shall severally contribute to the 
armed forces to be used to protect the covenant of the 
League. 

3. The Members of the League agree, further, that 
they will mutually support one another in the finan- 
cial and economic measures which are taken under this 
Article, in order to minimize the loss and inconven- 
ience resulting from the above measures, and that they 
will mutually support one another in resisting any spe- 
cial measures aimed at one of their number by the 
covenant-breaking State, and that they will take the 
necessary steps to afford passage through their terri- 
tory to the forces of any of the Members of the League 
which are co-operating to protect the covenants of the 
League. 

4, Any Member of the League which has violated 
any covenant of the League may be declared to be no 
longer a Member of the League by a vote of the Coun- 
cil concurred in by the Representatives of all the other 
Members of the League represented thereon. 

ARTICLE 17 
Disputes Involving Non-Members 

1. In the event of a dispute between a Member of 
the League and a State which is not a Member of the 
League, or between States not Members of the League, 
the State or States not Members of the League shall 
be invited to accept the obligations of Membership in 
the League for the purposes of such dispute, upon such 
conditions as the Council may deem just. |If such in- 
vitation is accepted, the provisions of Articles 12 to 
16, inclusive, shall be applied with such modifications 
as may be deemed necessary by the Council. ; 

2. Upon such invitation being given, the Council 
shall immediately institute an inquiry into the circum- 
stances of the dispute and recommend such action as 


_™may seem best and most effectual in the circumstances. 


3. If a State so invited shall refuse to accept the 
obligations of Membership in the League for the pur- 
poses of such dispute, and shall resort to war against 
a Member of the League, the provisions of Article 16 
shall be applicable as against the State taking such 
action. - 

4. If both parties to the dispute, when so invited, 
refuse to accept the obligations of Membership in the 


. League for the purposes of such dispute, the Council 
_ may take such measures and make such recommenda- 


tions as will prevent hostilities and will result in the 


s settlement of the dispute. 
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LITERATURE ON THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Send to the League of Nations Association, 6 EH. 39th 
St., New York City. 

Pamphlets and Leaflets 

ESSENTIAL FACTS IN REGARD TO THE LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS. 5 cents. 

AN INTERNATIONAL CHURCH SERVICE. 5 cents. 

INTERNATIONAL FINANCE AND COMMERCE (and the 
League). Free. 

MopEL ASSEMBLIES; what they are and how to give 
them. Free. 

SERVING THE WORLD. A young people’s program. 
5 eents. 

A SHortT HISTORY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 109 
pages. 15 cents. 

A STUDY COURSE ON THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
Twelve outlines. 10 cents. 

THE WORLD Court. A four-page leaflet. Free. 

THE TENTH ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE OF TONG 
Free, 

Journals 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS NEws. $1.00 per year. 

MONTHLY SUMMARY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
$2.00 per year. 

Books 

DISARMAMENT. By Madariaga. Regular price, $5. 
Special, $3.50. 

The greatest work recently published on this very 
emergent issue. Scholarly, witty, convincing. The 
author was for six years at the head of the Disarma- 
ment Committee of the League. 

AMERICA’S NAVAL CHALLENGE. By Frederick Moore. 
Regular price, $8.50. Special, $1.00. 

An impartial and revealing account of the trend in 
America’s naval policy, showing where it is taking us. 

THE WORLD TALKS IT OVER. By Burr. Price, $1.75. 

A review of movements toward peace over the 
past century with a comprehensive description of the 
work of the League of Nations. 

OLD SAVAGES IN THE NEW CIVILIZATION. By Ray- 
mond Fosdick. $2.50. 

What will happen to the world if we keep up scien- 
tific progress anc invention but do not stop wars? 
ie THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT WoRK. By Noel Baker. 

1.25. 

A plain, readable sketch of how the Leagué works— 
for busy people who have not the time to read tech- 
nical works. 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: A Summary of Its Ac- 
complishments During Ten Years. By Raymond L. 
Buell. 64 pages. $1.04. 


THE FIRST TEN YEARS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
By Arthur Sweetser. 64 pages. 5c. Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. 405 W. 117th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

For CELEBRATING THE TENTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

“The March of the Nations.” A pageant written by 
Esse V. Hathaway. 

Swiftly the outstanding accomplishments of the 
League throughout the last ten years pass in review 
before the assembled nations, depicting in brilliant 
processions, dances, vivid pantomimes and dramatiza- 
tions, resounding national hymns and folk songs, the 
work the League has done to bring order out of the 
chaos of war, to re-establish man’s faith in man, to 
protect the weaker nations, to bring about a better 
understanding of trade difficulties, to show what has 
been done to build up interchange of educational aims 
and ideals—and, through all this, underlying and in- 
terwoven through all activities, the never-ending effort 
of the League to bring about permanent peace by estab- 
lishing a safe and sane security throughout the world. 

The cast may vary according to the size of the stage 
available. It may even be read by a small school, with 
singing of the songs suggested, and simple class drama- 
tization so as to ¢atry home to children and their 
parents what the League has done and plans to do. 
Men, women and children are included in the cast. Full 
directions for staging, costuming and reference for 
music are given. = = 

In preparing the pageant, great care has been taken 
to arrange the scenes so as to make it possible to assign 
them to different groups in the community, school, 
organization or church, making each group, under a 
leader, responsible for selecting the cast, preparing 
the costumes, collecting the properties, scheduling the 
rehearsals, all subject to the general director of the 
pageant. This is done not so much to divide the work 
as to bring about greater community co-operation and 
thus make vividly alive and human the tremendous 
contribution of the League’s first ten years to the 


- world’s prosperity, happiness and safety. 


Price, 20 cents; 25 copies and over, 15 cents per 


_ copy. Committee for the Tenth Anniversary, League 


yore. 


of Nations, 6 East 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
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TWO GREAT. PEACE DECLARATIONS 


THE PREAMBLE OF THE COVENANT 
OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Now Ratified by Fifty-four Nations of the Earth 


THE HIGH CONTRACTING PARTIES, 
In order to promote international cooperation and 
to achieve international péace and security 
by the acceptance of obligations not to resort to 
war, 
by the prescription of open, just and honorable re- 
lations between nations, 
by the firm establishment of the understandings of 
international law as the actual rule of conduct 
among Governments, and 
by the maintenance of justice and a scrupulous re- 
spect for all treaty obligations in the dealings of 
organized peoples with one another, 
Agree to this Covenant of the League of Nations. 


THE GENERAL PACT 
FOR THE RENUNCIATION OF WAR 
Now ratified by Sixty-two Nations of the Earth 
THE PREAMBLE TO THE TREATY 

Reciting the titles of the heads of each of the nine 
nations that joined in its promulgation, the Preamble 
of the Treaty then reads: 

“Deeply sensible of their solemn duty to promote 
the welfare of mankind; 

“Persuaded that the time has come when a frank 
renunciation of war as an instrument of national pol- 
icy should be made, to the end that the peaceful and 
friendly relations now existing between their peoples 
may be perpetuated; 

“Convinced that all changes in their relations with 
one another should be sought only by pacific means, 
and be the result of a peaceful and orderly process, 
and that any signatory power which shall hereafter 
seek to promote its national interest by resort to war 
should be denied the benefits furnished by this treaty; 

“Hopeful that, encouraged by their example, all of 
the other nations of the world will join in this humane 
endeavor, and by adhering to the present treaty as soon 
as it comes into force, bring their peoples within the 


scope of its beneficent provisions, thus uniting the 
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civilized nations of the world in a common renuncia- 
tion of war as an instrument of their national policy; 

“Have decided to conclude a treaty and have agreed 
upon the following articles: 


THE ARTICLES OF THE TREATY 


“The high contracting parties solemnly declare in 
the names of their respective peoples that they con- 
demn recourse to war for the solution of international 
controversies, and renounce it as an instrument of 
national policy in their relations with one another. 

“The high contracting parties agree that the settle- 
ment or solution of all disputes or confliets, of what- 
ever nature or of whatever origin they may be, which 
may arise among them, shall never be sought except 
by pacific means.” 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT TEN YEARS 
OF AGE 


WHAT Is THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS? 

An association of States, formed in 1919-1920 for 
the promotion of the common welfare, the mainte- 
nance of international law and justice and the preven- 
tion of wars. 

How It Has Grown. 

From the forty-two original member States in 1920 

it has grown to include today fifty-four States. 


How Is It Supported? 

By annual contributions of its members, assessed 
on a unit system of ability to pay. The 1930 budget 
is $5,642,000—the average cost of two hours of war 
to the United States in 1918. 


A World Parliament 


It has in the Assembly an annual world conference, 
which controls the purse of the League, elects the ma- 
jority of the Council and turns the searchlight of in- 


formation and public discussion on everything done — 


within, by, and for the League. 


A World Committee — 
It has in its Council a permanent commtitee, which 
can be summoned on brief notice, which may consider 
anything that threatens world-peace, and which di- 


q -rects the business of the organized world in the 


League. ‘This is no Super-State, but a Family Coun- 


Eel. Each member retains a right of veto. = 
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A World Secretariat 


It has in the Secretariat at Geneva a permanent 
staff of experts devoted to the organized administra- 
tion of international affairs. 


Le Le OQ: 

It has, in the International Labor Organization (I. 
L. O.), at Geneva, a central agency for studying and 
improving conditions of labor, and relations between 
employers and wage earners. The I. L. O. is an au- 
tonomous body, governed™by representatives of em- 
ployers, workers, and their respective governments. 
During the twelve sessions twenty-nine international 
agreements have been adopted and endorsed by the or- 
ganization as bases for new legislation. These con- 
ventions have received a total of 362 ratifications from 
various States. 

World Court 

It has created at The Hague the Permanent Court 
of International Justice which, during its first seven 
years, has given sixteen advisory opinions and seven- 
teen judicial decisions, forty-two nations have now 
signed the Optional Clause, agreeing to refer to the 
Court disputes of four specified types, and fifty na- 
tions have signed the Protocol concerning American 
adherence to the Court. 


WHAT HAS THE LEAGUE DONE? 


Wars Averted or Stopped 

It has handled nine controversies in which war was 
threatened or actually begun—viz.: Over the Aaland 
Islands (Sweden vs. Finland), the Vilna district (Po- 
land vs. Lithunia), Upper Silesia (Poland vs. Ger- 
many); Albanian boundaries; invasion of Ionian Is- 
lands (Italy vs. Greece) ; invasion of the Bulgarian 
territory (Greece vs. Bulgaria), Paraguay-Bolivia. 


Armament Problems 

It is grappling seriously and sanely with the prob- 
lem of reduction of armaments and mutual guaran- 
tees of protection. In May, 1925, it held a conference 
of forty-five States, including the United States, which 
framed an agreement for control of international arms 
traffic, and for prohibition of chemical and bacterio- 
logical warfare. It began in the spring of 1926 pre- 
liminary conference on problems of disarmament. 
These conferences continue and the United States Gov- 
ernment is taking part. The Ninth Assembly, in 
1928, adopted a General Act for the pacific settlement 
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of the international disputes which is actually in force 
between several nations. 


Refugees 

Through Dr. Fridtjof Nansen as High Commission- 
er it has brought help to many of the 1,500,000 Rus- 
sian refugee exiles in Europe and to Greeks and Ar- 
menians in Asia Minor. It helped to find homes for 
820,000 refugees in Greece, 25,000 in Russian Ar- 
menia and 120,000 in Bulgaria. 427,386 war prison- 
ers from 26 different nationalities have been return- 
ed to their homes. 


Public Health 

It is, through its Public Health Organization, main- 
taining an effective warfare against epidemic dis- 
eases in Hastern Europe, Africa and the Far East. 
Its work includes studies of such evils as cancer and 
malaria, standardization of serums and toxins, peri- 
odic interchanges among officers of public health serv- 
ice in many countries, and an Epidemiological Serv- 
ice of regular weekly statements from 143 ports. 


‘ Control of Illicit Traffic 
It is trying to stamp out the traffic in women and 
children and to devise means to abolish slavery and 
the slave trade wherever now existent. Important 
progress has been made towards limitation by each 
country of the manufacture of opium and other noxi- 
ous drugs. 


Reconstruction Facilitated 
It has charted the roads of financial, economic and 
trade reconstruction, by the work of two great com- 
mittees and a series of international conferences; it 
has saved both Austria and Hungary from economic 
collapse; it has enabled Greece, Bulgaria, the Free 


_City of Danzig and Esthonia to obtain international 


loans for refugee settlement and other purposes. 
Economic Activities 

It sponsored, in May, 1927, a World Economic Con- 
ference, attended by delegations of experts from fifty 
nations, including the United States and Russia, which 
debated the causes of disturbances in the economic, 
industrial and agricultural fields and made a series of 
recommendations by which these disturbances may be 


prevented from becoming sources of international dis- 
cord. The United States and sixteen other countries 
_ have ratified a convention for Abolition of Export and 


Import Prohibitions and Restrictions. A careful study 


has been made of the world coal and sugar industries. 
If the Member States agree, an official government 
conference may be held to plan a tariff “truce.” 


International Law Code 
It authorized, in 1924, a Commission of Jurists to 
study the progressive codification of international law. 
An international conference is to be held in March, 
1930. 
Intellectual.Co-operation 
It has devised a Commission to promote the forma- 
tion and development of international intellectual uni- 
ties and of a universal conscience. 


Treaties Published 
It has established the rule of publicity for interna- 
tional agreements ‘by registering more than 2,000 
treaties and conventions. The United States now 
sends its treaties for publication in the Series. 


The League and the Pact of Paris 

It is now considering amendments to the League 
Covenant to close the “gap” under which war was 
permissable in certain cases so that the Covenant and 
the Briand-Kellogg Pact will be alike in prohibiting 
all wars except for defense. But the League, unlike 
the Pact, does not allow any government to make a 
claim of self-defense a basis for war. All disputes 
must be submitted to arbitration or conciliation. 


Information Provided 

It publishes monthly bulletins, official journals, and 
reports of all commissions, which may be obtained 
from the World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass.,.or from the address below. 

(Copies of this article can be obtained in leaflet 
form from The League of Nations Association, Inc., 
6 East 39th Street, New York.) 


S—————s 
cae MacDonald on Locarno. Living Age, April, 


“We have no business to put our signature to Lo- 
carno unless we intend to carry out the spirit of the 
thing—the spirit we communicated to the people who 
initialed with us. We must remember what we led 
them to expect, not the ways open to us, in accordance 


with the imperfect letter, to get out of our respon- _ a 


sibilities. 
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AGAINST WAR 


O Lord, since first the blood of Abel cried to thee 
from the ground that drank it, this earth of thine has 
been defiled with the blood of man shed by his broth- 
er’s hand, and the centuries sob with the ceaseless 
horror of war. Ever the pride of kings and the cov- 
etousness of the strong has driven peaceful nations 
to slaughter. Ever the songs of the past and the pomp 
of armies have been used to inflame the passions of 
the people. Our spirit cries out to thee in revolt 
against it, and we know that our righteous anger is 
answered by thy holy wrath. 

Break thou the spell of the enchantments that make 
the nations drunk with the lust of battle and draw 
them on as willing tools of death. Grant us a quiet 
and steadfast mind when our own nation clamors for 
vengeance or aggression. Strengthen our sense of 
justice and our regard for the equal worth of other 
peoples and races. Grant to the rulers of nations 
faith in the possibility of peace through justice, and 
grant to the common people a new and stern enthusi- 
asm for the cause of peace. Bless our soldiers and 
sailors for their swift obedience and their willingness 
to answer to the call of duty, but inspire them none 
the less with a hatred of war, and may they never for 
love of private glory or advancement provoke its com- 
ing. May our young men still rejoice to die for their 
country with the valor of their fathers, but teach our 
age nobler methods of matching our strength and more 
effective ways of giving our life for the flag. 

O thou strong Father of all nations, draw all thy 
great family together with an increasing sense of our 
common blood and destiny, that peace may come on 


earth at last, and thy sun may shed its light rejoicing 


on a holy brotherhood of peoples.—Walter Rauschen- 
busch. ; 


“For forms of faith let graceless zealots fight, 


His can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 
—Povpe. — 


“A man that studieth revenge keepeth his own 
wounds green.”—Bacon. 
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FROM LOCKSLEY HALL 


Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping 
‘something new: 

That which they have done but carries of the things . 
that they shall do? . i 

For I dipt into the future, far as hen eye could see, 

Saw the Vision’ of ‘the world, and. all the wonder that 
would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commeree, -argosies of wide 
sails; 94 

Pilots of the’ purple twilight, dropping down with cost- 
ly bales§.<.- 

Heard the Heavens: fill ‘with shouting, and there vain’d 
a ghastly. dew. : ia: oe 

prone nati ons’ airy navies grappling i in the: central 
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Far along the world-wide whisper of the south wind 
rushing warm, ~ 

- With the standards of. the peoples plunging thro 

the thunderstorm; — oil 

Till the war-drum  throbb’d no longer, and the battle. ey: 
flags were furl’d 

In the Parliaments = Here the Federation of the 
World. : a 2 

There the common ‘sense of most shall hold a fretful : 
realm in awe, 

And the kindly. earth shall slumber, lapt in universal” 
laws hee ee Lomas 


